THOU  SHALT   NOT  PREACH

the other, then he is culpable and merits this harsh
language.

What art demands is that the artist's personal
convictions and notions, his likes and dislikes, do
not obtrude themselves at all; that good and evil
stand judged in his work by the logic of events, as
they do in nature, and not by any special pleading
on his part. He does not hold a brief for either side;
he exemplifies the working of the creative energy.
He is neither a judge nor an advocate; he is a wit-
ness on the stand; he tells how the thing fell out,
and the more impartial he is as a witness, the better.
We, the jury, shall watch carefully for any bias or
leaning on his part. We shall try his testimony by
the rules of evidence; in this case, by our acquain-
tance with other imaginative works and by our expe-
rience of life. The great artist works in and through
and from moral ideas; his works are indirectly a
criticism of life. He is moral without having a moral.
The moment a moral or an immoral intention ob-
trudes itself, that moment he begins to fall from
grace as an artist. He confesses his inability to let
nature speak for herself. He is inadequate to the
logic of events, and gives us a logic of his own.
Shakespeare is our highest type of the disinterested
artist. Does he do aught but hold the mirror up to
nature ? Is his work overlaid with an avowed moral
intention ? Does he go behind the returns, so to
speak? Does he tamper with the logic of events,
157 not judge.
